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Defcription of the North Boulevards at Paris. 


[From Holcroft’s Travels.] 


O go through the catalogue of articles would be impofs 

fible; it istoo vaft. Stalls of dirty books; treffels with 
toys; fellers of cakes and canes; fan-menders, bead-ftringers, 
beggars, quacks, tumblers, and fhow-booths; fellows difplaying 
tricks of legerdemain; venders of miraculous dyes and pow- 
ders, who dip bits of white ribbon in a liquor that turns them 
pink; orators parotting over twopenny fyftems of geology, 
and the order of the univerfe; teachers of fecrets that will 
eaable the buyer to cut glafs under water, etch landfeapes upon 
egg-fhells, engrave portraits by pricking paper with pins and 
dufting it with lamp-black; thefe, intermingled with the dif- 
play of milliners, linen-drapers, print-fellers, and a variety of 
trades, continued through an avenue two miles in length, fpa- 
cious, enlivened, as I have faid, with carriages, and adorned by 
lofty trees, gardens, and hotels, with the gates, or, rather, the 
triumphal arches of St. Denis and St. Martin, the ftruéture thag 
was the opera-houfe, thefe, I fay, and thoufands of other ob- 
jeéts, which no memory can retain, if the reader can arrange 
and put them together, will form a fomething that he may ima- 
gine to be the Boulevards of Paris. 

What has been faid is but a partial and barren abftraét of the 
place. To give a mere table of contents, which, at laft, will 
be very imperfeét, to the things already noticed, many others 
muft be added. If contrafted with various of the nations in 
Europe, the French are an aétive and induftrious people; but, 
compared to the Englith, they are great idlers; and, for the clafs 
of idlers, the Boulevards is one of the principal places of re« 
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fort. The confequence of this is, that numbers of thofe who 
make it their trade-to amufe the idle here take their lations. 

Beginning at la Rue St. Honore, and proceeding toward the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine, after paffing the forlorn columns of la 
Madelaine, we foon arrive at the garden des Capucines. It for. 
merly belonged to a convent, but the garden and the building 
are now become the mingled abode of idlenefs and induftry, 
Here paper-hangers, cabinet-makers, and other tradefmen, have 
their warehoufes ; while, befide them, are petty tailors, barbers, 
obfcure coffee-houfes, and billiard-tables, in rooms that fearcely 
admit the light of day. Thefe are in the cloifters, where the 
fecluded ufed to walk ; and in the rooms, or, if you pleafe, the 
cells they fo lately inhabited. 

In other compartments are fhow-men, great and {mall: Ro. 
bertfon, and his phantafmagoria; his neighbour, I forget his 
name, as great a philofopher as himfelf, who writes hydraulics, 
and I know not what other bombaftic terms over his door, and 
intermingles the {pouting of water, and the fpavkling of gun. 
powder, to the great aftonifhment and inftru€tion of the Pa. 
rifians. 

At a {mall diftance, in the garden, the panorama of Lyons, 
and that of Toulon, are or were exhibited; and oppolite to this; 
is the booth of Franconi, who has taught horfes to dance almoft 
as miraculoufly graceful as Mr. Aftley himfelf, and employs his 
faculties with fcarcely lefs benefit to the public. 

Between the two is their ancient rival, Punchinello, accom. 
panied by King Solomon and all his court, or, at leaft, by fome- 
thing no lefs pompous in recital. Will you accept a fhort ex- 
traét from a handbill which the prime minifter of this renowned 
perfon diftributes at his door? 


“© Punchinello to the Ladies, 


‘* Here I am, Ladies! After a trip into the country, you find 
me again in the garden of the Capucines, near the iron gate that 
faces the Boulevard Caumartin. 

** Wherever you tread, we but follow your traces ; 
The hotel’s a hut, unadorn’d by the graces. 
Embellifh’d and honour’d, our booth we compare 
To the feat of the gods, when the ladies are there.” 


sc 
«6 


“ Tue LApies.—Punchinello is gallant! 


“* PUNCHINELLO.—Ladies, I am but the echo of the whole 
univerfe.” 


From the fine words of Mr. Punchinello, it would be natural 
io conclude he was a perfon of confequence, and had fome ex- 
traordinary place and apparatus for the difplay of his feats. I 
defy the reader to imagine any thing more mean, poverty Lee 
an 
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and dirty, than him and his whole paraphernalia. It was comic 
beyond the power of defcription, yet almoft afflifting, to look 
at and liften to the man who harangued, and diftributed thefe 
bills: he was wretchednefs perfonified. And then! the’ pafling 
graces! to whom he thus poetically addrefled himfelf! The la- 
dies that were to embellifh his booth, and render it the abode of 
the gods! Well, well; he only {poke the language of, and pre- 
tended to be no more than the echo of, the univerfe, entire. 

Let it not be imagined that this is a folitary inftance of the 
grace, the gallantry, and the poetry, of Paris: fimilar and even 
more extraordinary proofs occur in every corner. They are fo 
numerous, that the difficulty is to fele€t. How does it happen 
that they fo often pafs unnoticed? We all walk through the 
world with our eyes fhut, or this would be a very inftruétive 
book. 





The Grocer’s Complaint againft his Wife. 





To the EDITOR, 

SIR, 

T is an evident faét that complaints are fo univerfal in this 

difeontented age, and frequently fo trivial, when minutely 
examined into, that they claim but little attention, and are moftly 
treated-with indifference. But though people fo flightly regard 
the misfortanes of their neighbours, every one appears to flatter 
himfelf that his fource of mifery has fomething extraordinary 
in it, and will obtain that attention and commiferation which he 
has too often denied to one in a fimilar fituation. Perhaps, Sir, 
you will deem me guilty of the fame weaknefs in thus commu- 
nicating to the world, through the medium of your weekly 
publication, a fhort relation of my forrows; but the fond hope 
of a little wholefome advice, or even a fympathifing anfwer 
from fome of your correfpondents, infpires me with fufficient 
courage to undertake fuch a painful tafk. 

You muft know, Sir, that I am a grocer; and from my great 
induftry and civility to my cuftomers, have maintained no fmall 
degree of refpeétability in the neighbourhood. Through the 
indiferetion of youth, however, I formed an attachment to the 
tenth daughter of a poor country curate, whofe unrivalled 
beauty and romantic behaviour were the chief topics of the 
day: Having rather a graceful perfon myfelf, and being in a 
fair way of rifing in the world, my attentions were favourably 
received, and the match concluded. But foon, alas! the honey 
moon was over, and my eyes open to the delufions with which 
love had blinded them; for, fad to relate, my dear partner pofi- 
tively refufed to attend to the drudgery of the fhop (as fhe 
termed it), and was equally averfe to the cares of the houfe. 

£O2 From 
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From morning till night fhe was either at her toilet, or deep in 
the mazes of fome ridiculous novel, whilft I in vain intreated 
her affiftance in weighing a pound of fugar, or tying up a paper 
of figs. This, for a long time, was fuch a cauie of vhutterable 
grief to me, that I would have gladly reftored the parfon his 
tenth daughter, for the low confideration of one of his éenth 
pigs. 

Finding, however, that my fate was determined, and that death 
alone could diffolve the union, 1 began to reafon with my felf as 
a philofopher; and, by time and patience, became totally callous 
to the mifery of my fituation, In the courfe of a few years 
after our marriage we were bleffed with two fine childsen, a boy 
apd a girl; and this, alfo, was the occafion of fome uneatfinefs, 
for Mis. Sugarloaf (fo we are called) had determined on giving 
them names which by no means fuited my ear, much lefs the 
offspring of a grocer; whilft I was equally refolved ona plain 
Jotrrand Betfey. But, like all the fex, the carried her point at 
laft, and te my great mortification, they were named Ferdinand 
Auguftus and Laureflina, names that were furely never ordained 
to precede that fweet word “* Sugarloaf.” Such trivial occur- 
rences, though ridiculous in the eye of the world, prove too 
frequently detrimental to the peace of families, and the comforts 
of domeftic endearments. . My thop at this period, occupied my 
whole attention, fo that I found it impoflible to affift ia the edue 
gation af my children,. which Mrs. Sugarloaf undertook with 
a certain degree of cheerfulnefs that much delighted me. I agaia 
cherifhed the hope of future profperity and happinefs ;~ and 
already fancied our children the comfort and fupport of their 
aged parents ; but this hope alfo proved abortive! for the in- 
ftruétion they received from their mother taught them to bebold 
the fhop.with as much contempt as fhe did, and to look forward 
to a,large fortune which my unceafing application to bufinels 
would undoubtedly amafs. , 

The houfe now aflumed the appearance of a circulating |i 
brary ; novels and romances were f{cattered about in, all direc, 
tions, whilft all moral and religious publications were appro- 
priated to; decorate the book-cale, or to become the habitation of 
worms and {piders ; even the great family Buble itfelf, held is 
fuch high efbeem by my gerandfather’s great grandfather, was 
{eldom apened unlefsto {mootha ribbon, er for fome fach met- 
cenary purpofe. Itis true, that. ] once hoped to obtain a com- 
fortable, fettlement for my children, but my. wife being anxious 
to introduce them. to a numerous and ref{peQable fet af. acquain- 
tance, my houfe was fo crowded with vifitors, that they ane 
fumed more tea, butter, and fugar in one day, than I could fell 
in two. 

When Ferdinand attained’ the age of eight years, my wile 
alfured me it was high time to fend him to a buarding-fchool, 
but 
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pot I entirely fet my face againft it, and refolved he fhould ftand 
pehind the counter. Many and tedious were the altercations we 
had on this fubje&t, but by dint of perfevérance, I for on¢e 
(wonderful to relate !) came off viétorious ; fo Mafter Ferdinand 
Avguftus Sugarloaf was doomed to defcend ftom his exalted 
jdeas of reading the claflics to the more humble ftudy of 
pounds, fhillings, and pence. 

Mrs. Sugarloaf, being overcome for once in her life, imme- 
diately commenced a frefh and more defpezate attack, and affured 
me, that unlefs Laureftina was immediately fent to fome place 
of repute to finifh her education, which fhe had fo fuccefsfully 
begun, fhe fhould never again enjoy amoment’seafe. Thus did 
fhe, by day and night, ring fuch a larum in my ears, that for the 
fake of peace I at length confented to what my mind was parti- 
culatrly averfe. The young lady was accordingly fent off, to 
the great gratification of her afpiring mother, whofe tongue 
never refted whilft any of the neighbours were ignorant of the 
circumftance. r 

She has now only been. at f{chool fix months, and I have re- 
ceived as many letters {rom her governefs, afluring me, that my 
daughter is going the right road to ruin; that her difpofition 
(from her early fludy of novels) is of fuch a romantic turn, that 
fhe daily violates all rules of decorum to gratify her fenfes in 
the regions of illufive faney ; that {carcely a week elapfes but 
that fhe elopes wih a.footman, or is at might (whilil all other 
young, ladies ace in bed,) found wandering near fome lonely 
grove, and talking to the moon : that no contrivance whieh the 
governefs can formto kcep her within doors, has any effeét; 
for that fhe efcapes from her room frequently in fuch a ha- 
zardous manner that, moft hikely, her neck will one day pay for 
the deed. After this precious information, I perfuaded my wife 
to recall her again from her ftudics, but in vain—I might as well 
talk to the wind. 

Whill my daughter is thus tormenting me at a diftance, my 
hopeful fon behaves worfe (if poffible) at home. He aflumes 
the chara€ter of an a&or, infomuch, that not a perfon enters the 
fhop, for fo fmaH an article as an ounce of fnuff, but he im. 
mediately addreffes him in the language of Shakefpeare. Thus 
my cuftomers are really alarmed for their perfonal fafety ; for 
frequently when he takes a knife to cut a bit of twine or a twit 
of tobacco, he fo flourithes it about and looks fo wild, as he exe 
Claims, 

“Ts this a dagger that I fee before me?” 


that the perfon precipitately retires, fometimes leaving the 
money without the article, but too often taking the article with- 
out leaving the money. By reafon of fuch ftrange behaviour, 
I have loft a confiderable part of my buftnefs, never, I fear, to 
be 
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be regained. Somad is the boy, that if no one is in the thop he 
even addreffes acanifter or a fugarloaf, fometimes in the ftyle 
of a defpairing lover, and at others, as an ambitious hero; in 
the latter of which cafes, the unfortunate canifter (or whatever 
it may chance to be,) is frequently knocked from one end of 
the fhop to the other, and the tea fcattered in all dire&tions : and 
fhould I attempt to reftrain the young vagabond, he very calmly 
tells me, 


“ It muft be fo : Plato, thou reafoneft well.” 


My wife, inthe midft of all this uproar, appears quite de. 
lighted with her boy’s abilities, and even beflows a thoufand 
encomiums on his wild, inconfiderate behaviour. 


This, Mr. Editor, is but a faint defcription of my misfortune, 
and really my brain is fo confufed by fuch fudden and unexpeéed 
occurrences, that I am totally at a lofs to difeover any bar totheir 
continuation. In this forlorn dilemma, I have written this pa- 
per, and truft that the fellow-feeling of yourfelf; or of fome of 
your learned correfpondents, will lead you to endeavour to affit 
me in reftoring my family to fome {mall degree of rational go. 
vernment. I am perfeétly confcious that this fhort account of 
my miferies may ferve to amufe, rather than to obtain the pity of 
many who perufe it. But, be that as it may, I am refolved to 
try every method in order to form fome new regulations in my 
crazy family, and only wait a friendly hint as to the beft method 
of beginning fucha grand revolution. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very affli&ted fervant, 
SOLOMON SUGARLOAF. 
Tea-fireet, Plymouth.Dock, 





MEMOIR of the late Sin WILLIAM HAMILTON, K.B. 


HE refpeftable perfon, of whom we are about to give an 

account, was born in Scotland, in 1730. Of his educa- 
tion, or of his noble birth, we do not think it neceffary to make 
any particular mention; it is enough to fay, that of the former 
he had the beft that could be procured in a country which, in 
the fyflem and praétice of public inflru€tion, excels all nations 
of Europe; and that the family of Hamilton has, for centuries, 
been one ot the firft in Scotland. We muft however notice, 
that the branch of the family to which Sir William belonged, 
was confiderably reduced in circumflances at the time of his 
birth ; he himfelf having repeatedly declared to his friends in 
Sistine that he was condemned to make his way in the world 
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He was not, however, doomed to {pend many years of his 
youth in fuch narrow circumftances; as in 1755, he married a 
young lady of amiable charaéter and moft ref{pettable connec 
tions, with whom he received a fortune of five thoufand pounds 
ayear ; a large fortune, when compared with his fober and phi- 
lofophical turn of mind, although of no great confideration, 
when contrafted with what might have defcended to him from his 
illuftrious anceftors. 

Whether, after this marriage, Mr. Hamilton filled any place 
under government at home, we are not informed; as we have 
neither feen his name in the public records of thofe time, nor 
ever learned any particulars of this kind from himfelf or his 
friends. 

The ative and important part of his life began, indeed, from 
the moment in which he entered the diplomatic line, and we 
may confider it as a circumftance peculiarly fortunate for the 
literary world, that he was deftined to remain, nearly the reft of 
bis life, ina country truly clafflical, in regard to the fine arts and 
natural hiftory ;—purfuits for which he had early evinced the 
greateft predilection. 

Mr. Hamilton was appointed ambaflador to the court of Na- 
ples, in 1764; and from that time to the year 1800, in which 
he was recalled, it may be faid, withthe ftriéteft juflice, that he 
did much more for the advancement of the fine arts, natural 
hiftory, and antiquities, than any individual or corporation in 
that metropolis ; perhaps, alfo, more than the government itfelf. 
He in fome meafure made amends for the notorious and incurable 
inertnefs of the inhabitants of the country in which he hap- 
pened to refide ; an inertnefs not detrimental tothemfelves alone, 
in objeéts open to the induftry and refearches of other countries, 
but to fociety in general, in thofe fingular diftriéts of learning 
of which they are the exclufive proprietors. 

The art of painting, in the firft place, had been fo difre- 
garded, that, except for the labours of two or three individuals 
of the crude and precipitate fchool of Solimene, whofe names 
are not worth mentioning, people might have fancied that Na- 
ples was fituated in another hemifphere than her neighbouring 
cities Rome and Florence. 

That polite art which exhibits the moft ftriking proofs of the 
grandeur and magnificence of a metropolis, was {till lefs culti- 
vated than her fifter art of painting, and fuch indeed was the 
general ftyle of public and private buildings in Naples, that a 
man of tafte would rather fancy her a city of Spainor Turkey, 
than of Italy. The national antiquities and bibliographical col- 
leftions had been fo neglcéted, that not one eftablifhment of this 
kind was found in a metropolis ranking third in Europe. The 
Roman and Grecian antiquities had been no better regarded, 
Excepting Capua dives and its furrounding pulcherrima Care 
pane 
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panie plaga, which, as early as the middle of the 17th century 
had been illuftrated by the meritorious labours of Pellegrini, not 
a fingle attempt had yet been made to refcue from oblivion the 
remainder of the claflical ground inthe feveral provinces. The 
Apulian fhores, fo judtly celebrated in the remoteft antiquity for 
their lofty and populous cities, had not attracted the leaft atten. 
tion. The fouthern Calabria, that happy feat of primitive 
Greek colonization, was full as much difregarded. The ifland 
of Capri remained in the deepeft obfcurity. Pozzuoli, and the 
adjacent places, had only popular guides, full of traditions and 
abfurdities. Pompeii, difcovered through accident as early as 
1759, by fome peafants, became not an objeft.of confideration 
till 1755, and even from that time to 1764, fo few hands and fo 
little zeal had been employed in its excavations, that no idea 
could be formed of the extent and topography of the place. 
And we cannot better clofe this difgufting picture than by ftating, 
that the unrivalled remains of ancient archite€ture in Peftum, 
unqueftionably the fineft pieces of antiquity in Europe, had re. 
mained unnoticed till the middle of the laft century, when Ba. 
ron Antonini, a Salernitan nobleman, gave fome hints of theis 
importance ; and even after that period, European literature 
ftood indebted to the zeal of foreigners for their hiftorical and 
defcriptive account ; as the Parmefan count of Gazola, general 
of artillery in Naples, was the firft, who, in 1755, vifited the 
place, and caufed plans of it tobe drawn by the architeéts in his 
company; and Mr. Soufflot, availing himfelf of the plans of the 
count, publifhed them on his return to Paris, where, and at Lon. 
den, al] other works on the fubje& were afterwards publithed. 
Give me, fays Hume, a country in which aftronomy is ons 
known, and public morals neglef&ted, and I fhall foon conclude, 
that not a fingle workman can be found in it capable of pro- 
ducing a finifhed piece of workmanfhip. Admitting this me- 
taphyfical truth, lalling as human nature, our readers may be- 
lieve, from the preceding fatement, that the knowledge of na- 
tural hiftory, was, in he country of which we fpeak, as low as 
of antiquities and polite arts. Tothe difgrace of this country 
indeed, it was not before the year 1734, that a hiftory of Mount 
Vefuvius had been publifhed by a gentleman of the name of 
Sorrentini, whereas Sicily itfelf, fo early as the year 1669, had 
produced a fimilar work on Etna, by Borelli; in the year 1737, 
afew philofophical notions refpeéting Vefuvius had been flarted 
by the phyfician Serao; even after fuch an attempt, no farther 
attention was paid to that grand objeé till 1751, when Father 
della Torre publifhed another work upon it; the firft perfon who 
had the curiofity to obferve the crater was Mr. Rigade, in the 
fervice.of the French ambaffador, in 1749; the extiné vol- 
canoes, and the mephitiec foil of Pozzuoli and its neighbour- 


hood, were firft illuitrated by two foreigners, the Abbe Nollet, 
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in 1749, and M. dela Condamine in 1755; and the remainder 
of the Phlegrean fields, through the extenfive province of Cam- 
pania, had been left entirely unnoticed. 

This being in Naples the {tate of thofe branches of knowledge, 
which conftituted Mr. Hamilton’s purfuits, we fhall give a {ketch 
of what he performed in each of them. As far as early and in- 
tenfe application may be confidered proofs of a predominant 
paflion, it appears that the objeéts of natural hiftory chiefly en- 
gaged his attention. In a fhort period from his arrival, he bad 
already colle&ted a vaft number of articles conneéted with this 
{cience, and had thus formed a valuable cabinet, of which, ac- 
cording to the expreilion of one of his friends, “‘ he could be 
himfelf the ableft demonitrator.”’ 

Between the year 1764, and the middle of 1767, he vifited 
Vefuvius no lefs than twenty-two times, and had fo often ob- 
ferved the different {pots around Naples, affeéted by volcanic 
eruptions ; and it was univerfally remarked by thofe who had 
the pleafure to accompany him in thefe excurfions, that he was 
the beft and molt inftruétive “* Cicerone” that could poffibly 
be found for fuch occafions. He alfo vifited Mount Etna, and 
the Eolian Iflands, places which had not been examined with 
fuch attention before. The phanomena which their furface 
prefented to his view did not fatisfy his curiofity ; he obferved 
the interior parts of the foil, and every minute circumftance 
that attended the operations of nature: not one of the different 
fubftances which had ever iffued from thefe volcanoes was left 
unnoticed. In all his excurfions he was conftantly accompanied 
by an artiftof great mezit, Mr. Fabris, who drew plans and de- 
lineated fuch objeéts as were molt interefting and ftriking. 

Thefe obfervations, though fince reduced to fyflematic works, 
were firft communicated in partial letters to the Royal Society, 
from 1766 to 1779 ; in whofe tranfaétions for the above years, 
and alfo in the Annual Regilter, thefe letters are preferved ; the 
perufal of which will amply gratify thofe who are fond of cu- 
rious incidents and perfonal anecdote relating to the fubjeét of 
this memoir. 

The works themfelves were two, viz. Obfervations on Mount 
Vefuvius, Mount Etna, and other Volcanoes of the Two Sicilies, 
which appeared in 1772, in 8vo. in London; and the Campi 
Phlegrzxi, in two vols. folio, publifhed at Naples, in 1776. In 
the former his chief pofition was, ‘‘ that volcanoes lie dormant 
for feveral years, nay even for centuries.” 

“When I arrived,” fays he, “ at Naples, Vefuvius was 
quiet, very feldom was {moke vifible on its top; in the year 
1766, it feemed to take fire, and has never fince been three 
months without either throwing up red hot ftones, or difgorging 
iilreams of lava; nor has its crater been ever free from fmoke. 
At Naples, when a lava appears, and not till then, it is ftyled an 
Vol. 43. 2 P eruption ; 
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eruption ; whereas I look upon the five nominal eruptions I have 
been witnefs to, from March, 1766, to May, 1771, as in effe 
but one continued eruption. It is certain that by conflant at. 
tention to the fmoke that-iffues from the crater, a very good 
guefs may be given as to the degree of fermentation within the 
volcano. By this alone L foretold the two laft eruptions; and 
by another very fimple obfervation, 1 pointed out fome time be- 
fore the very {pot from whence the lava has iflued. When the 
cone of Vefuvius was covered with {now, I remarked.a {pot on 
which it would not lie.” 

The Campi Phlegrzi were. chiefly calculated to exhibit the 
view of the-feveral {pots already defcribed. The drawings, by 
Mr. Fabris, were coloured with {urprifing art and great force 
of expreffion: they reprefented nature with the utmoft accuracy 
andtrath. Each plate was accompanied by concife and perfpi- 
cuous explanations in Englifhand French. In the firft volume, 
a large map was alfo exhibited of the gulph of Naples and the 
country contiguous, which is unrivalled for its beauty and 
fplendour. And in the author’s. letter to Sir John Pringle, 
dated Naples, May 2, 1776, (which may be confidered as a de. 
dication of the work to the Royal Society), fome additional ob. 
fervations on the fubjeét. were communicated, which had not 
been inferted either in the partial letters to the late Mr. Maty, or 
in the o€tavo edition of them in 1772. In fhort, the publication 
was fo accurate, fo {plendid, and fo magnificent, as to have 
excited a furprize how fuch an invaluable performance could 
make its appearance in the fouth of Italy. 

A new phenomenon, however, occurred after this publication, 
which was too ftriking. not to excite a peculiar attention in our 
ingenious naturalift, and not to engage him in a new work. 
Weallude tothe great eruption of Mount Vefuvius, on the 8th 
of Auguft, 1779, andto the Supplement to the Campi Phlegrai, 
to which it gave rife. As was his cuftom, Mr. Hamilton had 
communicated a defcription of that wonderful event to the 
Royal Society, which was printed in the firft part of the Philo- 
fophical Tranfaétions for the year 1780, He afterwards, how- 
ever, as he had done with his former ones, colleéted thefe ob- 
fervations, and formed of thema regular work. 

In the year of the great eruption, he publithed, in Naples, a 
fine edition of. the above mentioned book, beautifully illuftrated 
by coloured prints, from the drawings of the fame artift, Peter 
Fabris ; the drawings and illaminations being likewife copied 
from nature, under his own infpeétion. 


(To be continued.) 
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Authenizc Account of the Death of Lord Camelford. 


By the Rev. Witttam Cocxsurne. 


EFORE the fatal meeting, 1 have been told that feveral 

overtures were made to Lord Camelford to produce a re- 
conciliation, but they were reje@ted with fome cbduracy. The 
fa&t was, his Lordfhip had an idea that his antagonift was the 
belt fhot in England, and he was therefore extremely fearful left 
his reputation fhould fuffer, if he made any conceffion, however 
flight, to fuch a perfon. 

This was the probable caufe of the violent language which 
he is reported to have ufed, and the principal caufe of the la- 
mented meeting. 

After he fell, he is faid to have expreffed on the fpot, what 
he afterwards ftrongly expreffed to me, that he forgave his an- 
tagonift; and to the man, who was called by his fecond to his 
fupport, he repeated feveral times that he was the fole aggreffor. 

A melfenger came to me about eight o’clock on Wednefday 
morning to inform me of the fad iffue of the conteft, and of 
the {pot where his Lordfhip was left. After fending a fhort ac- 
count to the marquis of Buckingham, and an exprefs to Lord 
Grenville (whom I fuppofed at Dropmore), with the affli@ing 
news, I haftened towards the place, and found his lordfhip already 
carried into Little Holland-houfe by the generous man who 
owns it. Mr. Knight, the furgeon, and Captain Barrie, his lord- 
fhip’s moft intimate friend, were by his bed-fide, ard Mr. Home 
arriving in a few minutes, we cut off his clothes; the wound 
was examined by the furgeons, and immediately pronounced 
to be mortal. 

His lordthip continued in agonies of pain during the firft 
day ; towards the evening it pleafed God to moderate his tor- 
ture; by the help of Jaudanum he got fome fleep during the 
night, and awoke in the morning much relieved. His hopes 
revived confiderably during the fecond day, and he converfed 
with fome cheerfulnefs. The furgeons, however, who were 
unremitting in their attentions, would never give his friends the 
flighteft hopes. 

He lingered free from acute pain till Saturday evening about 
half paft eight, when he expired without a pang. 

_Thus died Thomas Lord Camelford, in the prime and full 
vigour of life. He was a man whofe real charafter was to the 
world but little known; his imperfeétions and his follies were 
often brought before the public, but the counterbalancing vir- 
tues were but feldom heard of. 

Though too violent to thofe whom he imagined to have 
wrongtd him, yet to his acquaintance he was mild, and affable, 
and courteous; a flern adverfary, but the kindeft and molt 
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generous of friends. Slow and cautious in determining upon 
any important ftep, and while deliberating moft attentive to the 
advice of others, and eafily brought over to their opinion; 
when however his refolutions were once taken, it was almof 
impoffible to turn him from his purpofe. 

That warmth of difpofition which prompted him fo unhappily 
to great improprieties, prompted him alfo to the moft lively 
efforts of aétive benevolence. From the many prifons in this 
metropolis, from the various receptacles of human mifery, he 
received unnumbered petitions; and no petition ever came in 
vain. He was often the dupe of the defigning and crafty fup- 
pliant, but he was more often the reliever of real forrow, and 
the foother of unmerited woe, Conftantly would he make ufe 
of that influence which rank and fortune gave him with the 
government, to interfere in behalf of thofe malefaétors whofe 
crimes had fubje&ted them to punifhment, but in whofe cafes 
appeared circumftances of alleviation. 

Among the many impertinent and ill-natured reports which 
this tragical event bas given rife to, one of the moft malevolent 
was, that Lord Grenville, though in London when the fad event 
took place, neither came nor fent to inquire after his dying rela. 
tive til] the next day. The faét was as follows: 

His lordthip heard, with many others, the firft current report 
that Lord Camelford was aétually dead; he underftood likewifle, 
at the fame time, that I had fent an exprefs to Dropmore with 
the melancholy news. Alarmed, therefore, left the information 
fhould be too abruptly given to Lady Grenville, who was ina 
weak ftate of health, his lordfhip baftened in purfuit of my mef- 
fenger to Dropmore, and having there learnt that Lord Camel- 
ford was yet alive, he almoft immediately returned to Litle 
Holland Houfe, where he arrived in the middle of the night, 
and fcarcely ever quitted the houfe afterwards, till the moment 
when he loft his friend and relative. 

Poor Lady Grenville came too, and expreffed the mof 
anxious defire to fee her unfortunate and much beloved brother; 
the furgeons, however, thought fuch a meeting might be at- 
tended with fatal confequences, and her good fenfe getting the 
better even of her feelings, fhe acquiefced in their determina- 
tion, and returned to Dropmore, not however without manifeft- 
ing the molt exquifite fenfibilitty. On Friday, he: lady fhip 
came again; but was again prevented from feeing her dying 
brother. Her diftrefs defies defcription ! 

It would evidently be improper to influence the public mind 
by any communications; I truft therefore the world will excule 
me, if at prefent I only mention, that before Lord Camelford 
left his lodgings on Tuefday night, the 6:4 of March, 1804, he 
inferted the ivllowing paper in his will. It was written indeed 
in a moment of peiturbation, and is noi therefore as elegant and 
perfpicuous 
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perfpicuous as his writings ufually were, but it flrongly marks, 
in my opinion, the noblenefs of his difpofition. 

** There are many other matters which, at another time, I 
might be inclined to mention, but I will fay nothing more at 
prefent, than that, in the prefent conteft, I am fully and entirely 
the aggreffor, as well in the fpirit, as in the letter of the word; 
fhould I therefore lofe my life in a conteft of my own feeking, 
I moft folemnly forbid any of my friends or relations, let them 
be of whatfoever defcription they may, from inftituting any 
vexatious proceedings againft my antagoniit; and fhould, not- 
withftanding the above declaration on my part, the laws of the 
Jand be put in force againft him, I defire that this part of my 
will may be made known to the king, in order that his royal 
heart may be moved to extend his mercy towards him.” 

In the worft moments of his pain, he cried out, that he fin- 
cerely hoped the agonies he then endured might expiate the 
fins he had committed. When more at eafe, he defired that I 
would pray by him, and that he might join by faying, Amen. 
This mode of prayer I feveral times repeated during the few 
days it pleafed God to {pare him; whenever the laudanum or 
the pain had not fo far confufed him as to render his affent 
equivocal. I have dwelt, perhaps to fome readers, tedioufly on 
this fubjeé&t, becaufe I have heard it aflerted by fome who would 
fain fhelter their own follies under the authority of others, that 
Lord Camelford, after the moft ferious refle&tion, difbelieved 
religion, and doubted a life hereafter. I with with all my foul, 
that the unthinking votaries of diffipation and infidelity could 
all have been prefent at the death-bed of this poor man; could 
have heard his expreffions of contrition for paft mifcondu@, 
and of reliance on the mercy of his Creator; could have heard 
his dying exhortation to one of his intimate friends, to live in 
future a life of peace and virtue: I think it would have made 
impreflions on their minds, as it did on mine, not eafily to be 
effaced, 





Particulars re[petting the I/land of Ceylon and its Inhabi- 


tants, 
[From Captain Robert Percival’s Hiitory of that Place.] 


HE renewed oppreffions of the Dutch was the conftant 
fignal for the renewal of hoftilities between them and the 
natives. A Jong courle of warfare rendered the Ceylonefe both 
brave and dexterous. The Dutch were frequently repulfed, 
even in clofe combat : feveral of their forts were taken; and 


whenever they attempted to penetrate into the in:erio: parts of 
the iiland, they feldom failed to lofe large paitics ot their men ia 
attempting 
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attempting to force the woods and defiles, or by the ambithes 
with which their vigilant and a€tive enemy every where fur 
ropnded them, But European difcipline, and Dutch perfeve. 
rance, frequently {urmounted all thefe difficulties. The king of 
Candy faw thofe woods, which he looked upon as impenetrable 
barriers, burft through ; and the Dutch foldiers appeared in 
thofe valleys, where indeed there were no fortifications, as their 
native poficflors never fuppofed they could have been ap. 
proached by a foe. The king was twice driven from his capital 
of Candy, and forced to feek for refuge in the mountains of 
Dighiggy, the higheft and moft impenetrable in his kingdom. 
Here, however, he found himfelf fecure from the purfuit of the 
enemy, and contented himfelf with furprifing and cutting of 
their convoys of provifions and ftores fent up from the coaf, 
tilt they fhould of their own accord abandon his dominions, 
This, after all their victories, they were conftantly obliged todo, 
and with the lofs of a great number of their men. 

I have often heard perfons, unacquainted with the interior of 
Ceylon, exprefs their furprife that a traét of land in the heart of 
an ifland, cut off from all external fupplies, and every where fur. 
rounded by European fettlements, fhould fo long have remained 
gn the bands of a people neither firong nor warlike, in fpite of 
repeated efforts to wreft it from them. I own that this circum. 
fiance appeared to myfelf very extraordinary, until I had an op- 
portunity of inveftigating the caufes on the fpot. The very ap- 
pearance of the country, however, made me rather wonder that 
st ever fhouid have been penetrated by an enemy, than that they 
were unable to retain poffeflion of it. The whole country is 
high and mountainous; the approaches are fleep, narrow, and 
fearcely acceflible, except by perfons on foot. The thick jungles 
and woods every where obftruét the view ; and they are only 
penetrable by narrow and intricate paths, known but to the na- 
tives themfelves. Befides the difficulties of clearing a paffage 
through fuch obftacles, every opportunity is prefented to thofe 
who know the country, of deflroying the affailants without being 
feen, or ex pofing themfelves to the leaft hazard ; and this is the 
tiode of fighting which the native Ceylonefe continually prac. 
tife. They know wellthat they are unable to cope with the dif- 
cipline or bravery of Europeans in the open field ; their fkill in 
war therefore confifts in pofting themfelves in proper pofitions 
among the buthes, faddenly falling upon the enemy, and then 
haflily retreating from one pofition to another, before he hasan 
apportunity of obferving the courfe they have taken. By this 
method of warfare, the Dutch fuffered as much after their vit- 
tories as before ; and their communications with the coaft, which, 
from the nature of the country, mull at any rate have been dil- 
ficult, was by this mode of warfare rendered almoft impoflible, 
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In addition to thefe difficulties, arifing from the nature of the 
country, and the manner of fighting praétifed by the inhabi- 
tants, the Dutch troops fuffered dreadfully from the effeéts of 
the climate, which, in the interior parts, is exceedingly un« 
wholefome to Europeans. The immenfe woods, which cover 
the whole face of the country, naturally render the atmofphere 
moift and damp.; and the heavy dews that. fucceeded.the intenfe 
heat of the day, which.was not refrefhed by any fea breezes, 
overpowered the conflitution even of thofe who had for years 
been fetiled on the coaft. The only method by which the Dutch 
could have obviated the difafters arifing from the climate, would 
have been the employment of native troops, as we do the fe- 
poys in India; but this meafure their own mifcondu& had rene 
dered impoflible. ‘The Ceylonefe of the inland parts, like aff 
the other inhabitants of mountainous countries, are exceedingly 
attached to their native land, and have a proportionable anti- 
pathy to a foreign yoke. This attachment, originating in the 
nature of the country, fupplies the place of all other ties; and 
though they have not the fmalleft idea of political freedom, yet 
as their princes feldom violate their cuftoms, or the liberty of 
their perfons, they cherifh with enthufiafm the pride of imme- 
morial independence, maintain the moft inviolable attachment 
to their native kings, and would fooner die than fwerve from 
their allegiance, or bear arms againft them. The behaviour of 
the foreign nations who have fucceffively invaded their ifland, 
has tended greatly to nourifh thefe fentiments; and the cruel- 
ties of the Portuguefe and Dutch have fo exafperated them 
againft all Europeans, that it will require much paiis to re- 
concile their minds fo far as that any confidence can be placed 
in them. 

The poffeffion of the interior might tend to the fecurity of 
our dominion; and an improved mode of cultivation might 
make it capable of maintaining a much greater number of i:- 
habitants; but thefe. purpofes may be as effeétually attained by 
a friendly intercourfe with the natives, as by a dire fubmifhon 
to our authority. Our government will doubtlefs avoid the 
error of the former. European mafters of Ceylon, who waited 
unprofitably in vain attempts to fubdue the natives that time and 
thofe refources which might have rendered this illand one of 
the moft valuable colonies in the world. 

As I have already obferved, the ftate of conftant hoftilities ia 
which the Candians bave fo long continued with the Europeans, 
and the independence which their mountains enable them to 
maintain, have rendered the lines of their charaéter more bold 
and prominent, while the fubjeétion and tranquillity of the low- 
landers have greatly foftened the more rugged traits of their 
natural difpofition. Althougl: the Candians are governed with 
the moft complete defpotif{m, yet as their prejudices and cuftoms 
are 
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are fhared and refpeéted by their monarchs, they are proud of 
being tree from a foreign yoke, and flaves only to a-mafter of 
their own race. They look upon the Cinglefe in our fervice as 
a mean, de{picable race, who barter their natural rights for peace 
and proteétion. The Candians in their appearance retain an 
air of haughtinefs and gravity ; they are at the fame time more 
courteous and polite, as well as more crafty and treacherous 
than their country men of the lowlands. 





An ANECDOTE. 


OME time fince, a perfon whofe name was Friend, led 
the finging at the Rev. Mr. Brown’s meeting-houfe, in 
Horfely-down :—Not being perfeétly fatisfied with his falary, 
he endeavoured to obtain an augmentation, which was re. 
fufed ; and fhortly after the minifter of the place feleéted for 
his text, Matt. xx. 13, 14 :—** Frienp, I do thee no wrong; 
didft thou not agree with me fora penny? take that thine is, 
and go thy way,” which the clerk immediately conceived was 
intended asa perfonal addrefs to him, and when the fervice was 
over, hinted his fufpicions to an acquaintance; this perfon, 
however, not being of his opinion, advifed him to fpeak to Mr. 
Brown on the fubjeét, who, on being queftioned by him, po- 
fitively denied any fuch intention, and declared that he had not 
been perfonally in his mind, to his knowledge, during the whole 
of the difcourfe. 
The authenticity of the above circumflance may be relied on, 
as it ufed to be related by Mr. Brown in company, on accoum 
of its fingularity. 





DESCRIPTION of the LIGAMENTS. 


HE ligaments are next to bone and cartilage in the degree of 

rigidity, drynefs, infenfibility, and induration: they are 
white, tough, folid, and inflexible parts, which inclofe and unite 
the joints of the body. The ligament has not any fenfibility, 
Jeft it fhould fuffer from the aétion of the bones. Its principal 
ufe is to ftrengthen the joints, and to prevent their diflocation, 
and*they are efpecially important to the conftitution of the 
frame, where to affift the effect no articulation is provided. The 
ligament alfo ferves as a covering for the tendons, to feparate 
them from the mufcles, and to fufpend the entrails left they 
fhould be too much depreffed. 


9 REFLECTION. 
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REFLECTION. 


APPY is the man who diflinguifhes properly between ra- 

tional religion and enthuliafm; who derives his comfort 
from a firm conviftion of a fuperintending providence, and a 
belief that an exemplary difcharge of the duties of life is the 
fureft recommendation to the divine favour. 





ORIGIN ef JOHNSON’s DICTIONARY. 


HE celebrated diftionary of the Englifh language, to which 
is prefixed the name of Dr. Samuel Johnfon, did not ori- 
ginate with him. He has indeed the credit of it, but it is rather 
anafcribed credit, than a meritedone. The hint came fir from 
Lord Chefterfield, who communicated it to Mr. R. Dodfley, 
the bookfeller, and explained his idea of giving the different 
fignifications of words, by quotations from the beft authors, ar- 
ranged in the order of time. 

Dodfley approved of the hint, and mentioned it to Dr, Camp- 
bell, author of the Lives of the Admirals, &c. But Campbell 
could not be brought to meddle with it, and Dodfley afterwards 
thentioned it to Mr. Garrick, by accident. Garrick liked the 
thought very much, and recommended his friend Johnfon to 
execute it. Johnfon at fir was rather fluggifh about it, bet 
Garrick prefled it warmly to Imm, and promifed to give him his 
utmoft affiftance. 

Thus folicited _ —— undertook it. Mr. Garrick was 
faithful to his — he furnifhed him with all or moft of his 
dramatic guotatio: L rd Chetterfield furnifhed him with al- 
moftevery thing from polite erry Mr. Me!moth, the tranf{- 
lator of Pliny, did the fame. Mr. Moore, author of the Fables 
for the Ladies; Mr. Richard Owen Cambridge, Mr. Soame 
Jenyns, Mr. Horace VW alpole, &c. &c. all contributed. So 
that Johnfon was very ably and amply senphes, although ne 
acknowledgment was ever made of thefe afliftances. 

This account is taken from the port-folio of a man of letters, 
which appeared lately in the Monthly Magazine. 





A QUES TION, by Mathematicus. 


Gentleman hath a pleafure-ground in form of a:plane tri- 

angle, umole three fides meafure 10, 8, and © chains r« 
{peétively, Within this he intends making rhofe cir- 
cumference fhall touch each fide of the J\. 
meter and areca of the faid pond; allo the re{pective areas v2 
each corner, formed by the faid pond within the triangle. 
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Anfwer, by P. Gove, of Exeter, to R. Berry's Rebus, inferted January 23, 


APPHIRE, that fhines with fplendour bright, 
Will furely bring your whole to light. 


{<r We have received the like anfwer from A. Kyne, jun. of Dartmouth; 
Eliza Maria Courtenay, of Woodsford Caflle, near Dorchefler; Reclufe, of 
Awlifeomb; S. Phillips, of St. Stephen’s in Brannell; R. Holwell, Thomas 
Whicker, W. Strong, and E. Moon, of Exeter; W. Gifford, of South Pe. 
therton; T.Coumbe, of St. German’s ; T. Rutger, of Clowance; ]. Lewis, 
of Poole; S. L. Margary, of Newton Abbot ; and W. Mann, of Athburton, 








Anfwer, by J. Squance, of Exeter, to J. Channon’s Charade, inferted January 23. 


COQUETTE is the fubje& of your theme; 
I with it may fome gay coquerte reclaim ; 


+§t We have received the like anfwer from J.Squance, R. Holwell, and 
W. Strong, of Exeter; A. Kyne, jun. of Dartmouth; G. Holland, of Stoke 
Abbot; T. Rutger, of Clowance; J. Channon, of Ottery; J. Lewis, of 
Poole; and E. R. Bickham, of Newton Abbot, 





A REBUS, by 7. B. Bloomfield, of Poole. 


A* heathen goddefs firft fele& ; 

Then Flora’s bow’r you'll next infpea ; 
A foreign city, and a king: 

My brother’s name it then will bring. 





4A CHARADE, by T. Bullock, of St. Columb. 


Y firft is a lay Chloe fings with an air; 
A dependence my fecond will quickly declare; 
Fair Phillis my whole is, whofe mufical voice, 
Makes the breaft heave with love, and the heart to rejoice. 


4 CHARADE, by A, Kyne, jun. of Dartmouth. 


HEN autumn, witha lib’ral hand, 
Defcends on hill and plain, 
And f{preads her treafures o’er the land, 
You then my firft my gain ; 





And when Pomona doth adorn 
The fertile trees around ; 
Survey the briar and the thorn, 

For there my next is found : 


When blooming {pring refumes her pow’r, 
And gayly decks the green, 
My whole is in fair Flora’s bow’r, 
Which you'll defcry I ween. 
_— ao eh) ay eM LS as > >< ays » = 
DWVQRQQIOLQQQIIIODOIPIIVIIDWVVIII 
ar The long and well-written letter on the flavery of the Athenians is 1t- 
luctantly declined, as we apprehend moft of our readers are tired of a fubjeA on 
which fo much has been written as that of flavery. 
*4\* 0, Cromwell omitted to pay the poftage of his letter. 


) POETRY. 
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P O £E 


On SEEING a VESSEL SAIL. 
By Mrs. LENOIR. 


ON fhip prepar’d the port to 
leave, 
Hercanvas fwells, her anchors heave, 
She courts the fav’ring gale: 
Her jovial crew, her rudder’s guide, 
Wait but the flowly-rifing tide 
To {pread their vent’rous fail. 


O! wond’rous proof of bold defign, 
Of art that’s only not divine, 
Say whither art thou bound ? 
What barb’rous coaft, what hoftile 
fhore, 
What diftant world wilt thou explore, 
What unplough’d ocean found? 


Whom doth thy fpacious hold con- 
tain 

Sons, for whom mothers weep in vain, 
The father torn from home; 

(While fifters hope to ftay the tears 

Of their loft parent’s widow’d years, ) 
In thee, alas! may roam. 

Some truant youth may there depart, 

The fow’reign of a virgin heart, 
That beats for him alone; 

Whole plighted vows of endlefs love 

She never doubts will faithful prove, 
Still judging from her own. 


Tell not the fond, confiding maid, 
How oft her truft will be betray’d ; 
How oft the youth forfworn; 
Wonnd not her unfufpeéting breatt, 
In fancy’s {weet illufion bleft, 
And ablence may be borne. 


Be thou, kind Heaven! the veffel’s 
guide, 
For her the whelming waves divide, 
rhe flormy winds controu! ; 
Whether the fleer her devious way 
To diftant India’s fervent day, 
Or feek the frozen pole. — 


Yet doft thou in thy wrath ordain, 
That the fair fabric ne’er again 
Shall bear her wand’rers home ? 
TF giv'n up to greedy tides, 
The florm mut rend her parting fides, 
And ruin be her doom. 


Spare in thine ire her gallant crew ; 
pare in their lives their children’s 


too, 
The mother, and the wife: 





. & ws 


The troubled deep awhile affuage, 
Speak and appeafe the fearful rage 
OF elemental {trife. 


From fell Arabia’s barren ftrands, 

Her ruthlefs fons, her burning fands, 
The veffel far convey; 

Nor let the haplefs crew be thrown 

Where gen’rous pity is unknown, 
Or monflers how! for prey. 


Their tedious toils and travels o’er, 
May Albion’s fnow-white cliffs once 
more 
The weary wand’rers gain; 
And each, his dangers at an end, 
Recount them to the wond’ ring friend, 
With joy enhane’d by pain. 








SPRING. 
ONG-WISHED 


rifing dawn 
Difpels the ftorm-fraught clouds 


fpring, thy 


away, ; : 
And foon with bland, enlivening 


beams 
The fun diffufes brighter day. 
*T was late when mourn’d the leaflefs 
woods, 
And dreary dread and filent all, 
Except fome headlong icicle 
Againft the rugged branches fall. 


But now with tufted foliage clothed, 
They bend majeftic to the gale, 
And o’er their wide o’er-arched 
fhades 
Refound the ftrain of Philomel, 
The limpid ftream, relentlefs grafp’d 
In icy chains, again looks gay ; 
Sparkling from fleep to ftecp de- 
fcends, ; 
Then, {weetly murmuring, winds 
away. 
And as adown the funny vale. 
The flower-enamell’d fide it laves, 
The primrofe views her image fair 
Refle&ed in the glally waves. 
The fhepherd boy, at eafe reclin’d 
On the tall mountain’s airy brow, 
Salutes with many ajocund tune 
The lovely fcene that lics below. 
How 
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How foft the balmy zephyr breathes, 
How blue the clear benrgnant fky | 

The varied land{cape {miles around, 
Echoing with nought but founds of 

joys 

Nature exults beneath thy reign, 
Delightful {pring! infpir’d by thee, 

I dare, while lightly beats my heart,+ 
T’ invoke the power of poefy. 


ODE to FRIENDSHIP. 
H! thou, 


lore, 
Whom fages love and bards adore, 
Accept my votive lays ; 
And grant me, foft in fylvan bow’rs, 
To grace thy fainted fhrine with 
flowers, 
With garlands, and with bays. 


For there in tranquil fhades with- 
drawn, 
Unfkill’d to cringe, unus’d to fawn, 
‘Eby fmile enchants the foul; 
Where truth, ethereal feraph, reigns, 
And peace, from courts expell’d, main- 
tains 
A foft, ferene controul. 


Where, form’d 
mind, 

By virtue’s chafl’ning laws refin'd, 

[he mule inftinétive glows ; 

he mufe, where Petrarch ’plain’d 
and ftray’d, 

That grac’d with fofteft charms the 
fhade, 


Aud, lifntog, wept his woes. 


renown’d in claffic 


to raife, exalt the 


*Tis thus, ordain’d o’er carth to rife, 

The foul her deftin’d leat, the fkics, 
In prof{peét fair farveys ; 

While peace extends her folt’rng 

arms, 

And hope, with fairy hand, the charms 
Of future bi:fs pourtrays. 

For me, each wayward paffion laid, 

Should fate in bow’r or leafy fhade 
My tranquil days afhpn; 

Unmov'd by fplendour’s fading toys, 

O! let me prove thine inmolt joys, 
And make thy raptures mine. 

forlorn, 

morn, 


ply doom’d to wee; 
yiftrefs fhall blaft 
In tancy pi€ur’d fair ; 

O! while the mental thunders roll, 

O lift thy fuppliant’s wilder’d foul 
qo fpurn each baneful care! 


my vernal 


And deign, as ling’ring life expires, 
Vo foothe, revive, her ilceting hres; 


And calm her buribeg bgis; 
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Her hopes, appall*d in death, reflore, 
And when this heart fhall throb a9 


ore, 
Survive in fofter fkies. 


ye 


EE 


CARELESS TOM. 
\ ITH _carelefs Tom a weighty 


purfe, 
Is often found a heavy curfe; 
He neither refts by day nor night, 
Till he’s contriv’d to make ic light, 
By purchafing an hundred things, 
Canes, nicknacks, baubles, watches, 
rings. 
His purle run out—to raife fome cafh, 
Tom inftant fells his infel—trafh— 
At fach a lofs, that the poor ninny 
Scarce gets three fhillings in the gui 
nea: 
Yet fuch his rage to buy, we're told, 
Th’ amount for which his baubles fold, 
He laid out, ere he reach’d his home, 
On trifles atan au&ion-room. 
Thus Tom, to buy and fell, went on, 
Till guineas, fhillings—all were gone! 


SONNET. 


ET patriots prefs, with ardent 
couric, 
To banith flavery’s iron reign, 
And hail thofe realms where public 
orce ‘ 
Has dar’d to break her galling chain. 
Let freedom ftill around be fpread, | 
And dceem’d the choicelt gait of 
Heaven, 
I'll court the ill which others dread, 
And blefs the chain which love has 
giv’n! 

Slave to the fair who rules my foul, 
Her charms thall ev’ry tenfe controul, 
Her will each thought {hall bind; 

I care not in what Jand I rell, 
dt fill within Elgea’s brealt 
A dwelling-place I find. 
CAZSARIO. 


STANZAS to a RIVULET. 


TECILY undulating waves now fem 
Softas the t; rine-tide of the yeal; 
t,ah! thy far pellucid flream ; 
forrow’s tcar: 
But fbould the emprets of my breail, 
ada thy tranficnet ude 5 

, foul ot ref, sat 
n fupply’é 


las been fupplied by 


Do not leptive ict 
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